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when I was interrupted and startled by a merry 
voice close beside me, saying, “ You are fond of 
botany, I should think, little lady.” 

I was on my feet in a minute, for the voice was 
a strange one in my ears, and, looking around, I 
saw it proceeded from a youth, whom I had never 
before seen, and who looked on with an amused, 
though puzzled expression of countenance, at my 
visible embarrassment. 

“Oh! you have startled me very much,” I said. 
“ How came you here, and how long have you been 
in the room, sir ?” 

“ Tam sorry if I have alarmed you, young lady,” 
he replied, gravely. “I did not mean to do it, 
indeed. I have been in the room about five mi- 
nutes, I think, and I came in at the opendoor. I 
did not know that I should find any one here.” 

“Oh! but, sir,” I said, eagerly, I suppose, “ you 
must not tliink I came here without leave. Mr. 
Temple lets me come whenever I like, and—and 
—my name is Ellen Maitland,” I added, with a 
blush and a curtsy, not knowing what else to say, 
and wondering who the young stranger could be. 

* And my name is Harry Temple,” said he, 
“and Mr. Temple is my uncle. Come, we shall 
be capital friends, I can see,” he added, after a 
scrutinizing glance; and he smiled so pleasantly 
at my continued embarrassment, that I began to 
pluck up courage. “ But my uncle did not tell 
me that I should have the pleasure of a young 
lady for my fellow student,” he added. 

“Oh! ~ sir,” said I, me do not live at the 
parsonage. I only run in and out when I please; 
and Mr. Temple - ha not teach me—he fn lets 
me ask him any questions I like, and lends me 
books to read, and—and—is very kind to me, very 
kind indeed.” 

I do not know how much further our conference 
might have taken us, if at that moment Mr. Tem- 
ple himself had not made his appearance. He 
shook me kindly by the hand and kissed my cheek, 
after his usual parental fashion, as he said, “ Mrs. 
Harrison’ —this was Mr. Temple's housekeeper— 
“told me you were here, my love, and I am come 
to introduce you to Master Harry.” 

*Oh ! we are already introduced to one another, 
uncle,” said the youth, gaily. “Miss Maitland 
and I have made up our minds to be good friends, 
haven’t we, Ellen?” 

I felt rather vexed at‘this; and yet it was suid 
so good naturedly, and with so much real respect, 
too, that I could scarcely be offended. 

“You must not mind Harry,” said Mr. Temple, 
who saw my awkward blush, and hastened to re- 
lieve me. “He is a wild boy, whom they have 
sent here to be tamed. You must not let him 
frighten you away from the parsonage.” 

Not much more passed then; and when, with 
Mr. Temple’s help, 1 had found what I wanted, I 
returned home, wondering who this Harry Temple 
(as he called himself, and as his uncle called him) 
could be. I was not long in ignorance in this 
particular. The next time Mr. Temple came to 
see my father, he told us that Henry was the 
orphan son of his elder brother ; that he had been 
some years at school, and was now in the transition 
state between school and the university, during 
which period the parsonage would be his home. 

“He is a nice, lively lad,” said Mr. Temple, 








and I have great hopes of his turning out well, 
though he is heir to a good estate.” 

I learned, further, from this conversation, that 
Henry’s father had been long dead, and that he 
was partly under the guardianship of his uncle. 

It mattered little to me, I argued, who or what 
Harry Temple was; but I remember that I felt 
very much for him when I heard of his being 
fatherless; and the next time I met him, I had 
forgotten the slight and temporary offence he had 
given me by his frank declaration of friendship 
before we had been ten minutes in each other's 
company. 

Henry Temple was at this time sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age. He was tall and slight, but well 
formed, and had a fine open countenance, shaded 
with dark brown hair. He had a merry look, even 
when he was grave ; and when he smiled his whole 
countenance seemed lighted up with pleasure. He 
was well informed, for a youth of his age, and, 
what was more in his favour, he was modest and 
unassuming. 

Of course I did not discover this all at once ; but 
after a time, when we became better acquainted, I 
could not avoid making some silent observations, 
and I write xow what I thought then, 

Harry—as he always persisted in calling him- 
self, and as he liked to be called—lived two years 
and more with his uncle at the parsonage, and we 
used often to see him at Fair Holt; for my father 
was pleased with his manners, and liked his so- 
ciety. He did not lead an idle life, however ; for 
his uncle wished him to prepare for college, and 
he studied hard. Nevertheless, it was natural and 
almost unavoidable that we should be sometimes 
in each other’s society; and though he began by 
sometimes good naturedly laughing at me for my 
tremendous knowledge of botany—to use his own 
expression—he at length declared that he would 
study botany also, if I would be his teacher. I 
dare say he was partly in joke and partly in ear- 
nest when he said this, but I understood him 
seriously ; and when he came to Fair Holt and 
said, “Come, Nelly, we must have a botanizing 
ramble this fine afternoon,” I was always ready to 
accompany him. 

If 1 gave Harry some few lessons in botany, he 
more than repaid me by helping me out with other 
and perhaps more important studies, and at one 
time he seriously proposed to teach me Greek. I 
had begun to take lessons in Latin from my 
governess, but Greek frightened me, and I de- 
clared 1 would have nothing to do with that. But 
though Harry did not teach me Greek, he gave 
me many lessons in drawing, for he was an excel- 
lent artist for one so young. 

We sometimes rode together also, accompanied 
by my father—I on my little Shetland pony, and 
Harry on a fine riding-horse, which his uncle kept 
for his use. 

And so two years passed pleasantly away. 

There was quite a gloom at the parsonage, and 
at Fair Holt also, when Harry Temple went away. 
He had grown to a handsome young man; but 
this was the lowest and least of his qualities. He 
had endeared himself to his uncle by his affec- 
tion and docility, and to my father by his frank 
and open character, and his modesty. As for 
myself, I was sorry to lose a pleasant ccmpa- 
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nion, especially as there were no others to take 
his place. 

He left other regrets behind him; for he had 
gained the respect and gratitude of the poor 
around by his affability and kindness. 

Harry Temple went away, however; and after 
a little while, though he was greatly missed, af- 
fairs went on much as they did before he came— 
only that we were, all of us, two years older. 

Twice, in the succeeding two years, he passed 
parts of the long vacations at the parsonage. To 
others he seemed just the same as ever, but to me 
he was altered. We walked together and rode 


together, as before; but his intercourse, which | 


had formerly been so free and unconstrained, had 
thrown over it an air of constraint, and had be- 
come ceremonious and polite. I was no longer 
his “little Nelly,” but “ Miss Maitland.” Irather 
resented this, and became reserved also. 

At the end of these other two years, I ceased 
to receive my daily lessons; and Mrs. Page came 
no more, except as a friend and visitor. Gradually 
I emerged from girlhood into womanhood ; and at 
seventeen years of age I had become the recog- 
nised mistress of Fair Holt. 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE MIND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘€ LESSONS ON REASONING,” AND ON “ MORALS,” 


Ir is no uncommon remark, that many persons well 
informed upon other questions, are entirely ignorant 
of the interesting phenomena presented by the human 
mind. In this respect, such individuals are like tra- 
vellers, familiar with foreign lands, but ignorant of 
their native country, although it lies immediately un- 
der their notice. To those who desire a popular ac- 
quaintance with this interesting department of know- 
ledge, we commend the perusal of the following papers, 
which proceed from the pen of the same distinguished 
writer who prepared the “ Lessons on Morals,” which 
some years ago appeared in this Journal. 


LESSON I. 
Sect. l. 


TuxsE Lessons are intended for popular and educational 
use. They do not at all pretend to form & complete 
system of the philosophy of the human mind, If any 
one could succeed (as doubtless no one ever will) in 
framing some such system which should give a really 
sound and satisfactory explanation of all that various 
writers have attempted to explain, still he would pro- 
bably find it impossible to bring this within the reach 
of ordinary readers, who have neither the power nor 
the desire to become profound metaphysicians. 

Yet there is no one among the educated classes— 
hardly, indeed, even among the uneducated—who does 
not, in common conversation, daily hear and say many 
things pertaining to the mental faculties and opera- 
tions. And in most books that we read, and sermons 
that we hear, we meet with remarks and statements, 
true or false, relating more or less to the human mind. 
And thus men are led, without any thought of system- 
atic study of the subject, to form or adopt, in a loose 
and irregular way, some opinions on various points 
connected therewith. 

Now, what all men actually do, and must do, whe- 





ther well or ill, it is desirable that they should learn to 
do well ; at least sufficiently well to avoid gross error 
and hurtful confusion of thought. 

The design, then, of these Lessons (which are in- 
tended as a sequel to the “ Lessons on Reasoning,” 
and on “ Morals”),* is to notice some well-established 
facts, which few or none would deny, but which are 
not always sufficiently attended to, and to draw some 
conclusions from these, which, though very evident 
when stated, are often overlooked. The reader is to 
observe that a word placed within [square] brackets, 
is meant as an explanation of the preceding word. 

These Lessons are not brought into so regular and 
systematic a form as those on “ Reasoning and on 
Morals.” The subject hardly admits of this. But it is 
hoped that the statements and remarks may serve as 
useful hints to set the thoughts at work on the subject, 
and at the same time to guard the student against 
being led away by groundless and fanciful theories, set 
forth ina tone of high pretension, and dressed out in 
fine-sounding language. 


Every one knows that we have something belonging 
to us besides a body. We all understand that there is 
a difference between a living man and a dead corpse. 
But what that thing is which we call life, we have but 
avery imperfect notion. 

Life, in a certain sense, belongs to plants, as well as 
to ourselves. We speak of a living tree, and a dead 
one. What belongs to plants, we call vegetable life. 
Then there is also what we call animal life, which is 
common to us with brutes. But, besides this, Man has 
a something which we call miad. And if brutes have 
anything that can be properly called mind, at least it 
must be very different from Man’s. 

The word soul is used by many persons to denote 
that thing—whatever it is—which is peculiar to Man. 
But in scripture, the word which is translated “soul” 
is commonly used to signify merely life. Thus, we 
read of Joshua, when he extirpated the Canaanites, 
destroying all the souls that were in such and such a 
place. And the Psalmist speaks of those who “ seek 
after his soul, to destroy it”—meaning those seeking 
to kill him. 

And we are told that at the resurrection our Saviour 
will “change our vile body [our body in this our 
humble state] that it may be like unto his glorious 
body.” But whether the human soul is capable of 
being in an active state without a body, and what is 
the nature of the connection of soul and body—these 
are questions on which scripture gives us no informa- 
tion; and which are clearly beyond the reach of human 
reason. 

Srct. 2.—MInp. 


The mind has been compared to the eye, which sees 
other objects, but does not see itself. And all that re- 
lates to the mind is but dimly and imperfectly under- 
stood. Accordingly, in every language, almost all the 
words connected with the mind and its operations are 
borrowed from something connected with the body, 
and were originally metaphors. Thus, to “ ponder” 
meant originally to “ weigh ;” to “infer” is to “ bring 
in ;” and to “ intend” to “ stretch towards.” To “in- 
vestigate” is to “ track footsteps ;” to ‘‘ discuss” meant 
to “shake to and fro ;” to “suppose” is to “ place un- 
der ;” and it is plain what is the original meaning of 
“understand.” 


Sect. 8.—ANALOGICAL LANGUAGE. 


These words are used in a sense transferred from the 
original use by analogy; that is, we perceive or fancy 








* See “ Leisure Hour,” Volume IV. 
+ This is the exact translation of the original. 
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something in the acts of the mind answering to certain 
bodily acts. Thus, when you enter into a house, and 
are sheltered under its roof, this is thought to be 
analogous [answering] to your knowledge of some 
subject that is before‘the mind; and thence you are 
said to understand it. And when several persons give 
their opinions on some matter, and bring forward any 
objections to each, that may occur to ‘them, this is 
something analogous to the shaking of things back- 
wards and forwards ; and hence the word “ discussion” 
is applied to it. So also when we lay down some fact 
or principle as the foundation of our judgment on any 
matter, this is thought to be analogous to the founda- 
tion-stone on which the walls of a building rest; and 
hence we use the word “supposition,” which meant 
originally “ placing under ;” and so of the rest. 

These words, and many others, have lost altogether 
their original meaning. But there are also several 
words which retain their original meaning, and are 
still in use, both in the literal and the metaphoricals 
[figurative or transferred] sense. Thus, we speak of 
an acute angle, and of an acute mind. We speak of 
the inclination of two lines that meet, and of an in- 
clination of the mind. We speak of a looking-glass 
reflecting any object ; that is, seeming to turn it back, 
which is the original meaning of the word “ reflect ;” 
and we speak of “ reflecting” on some subject, when 
we turn back our thoughts to attend to it closely. So 
also we speak of seeing what is before our eyes, and of 
seeing the truth of something that is said. We ez- 
press [%. €., squeeze out] the juice of grapes, and we 
express our thoughts. And the like is the case with 
such words as “ penetrate,” “ profound,” or “deep,” 
and several others. 


Sect, 4.—UTILITy OF KNOWING WHAT WE DO, AND 
WHAT WE DO NOT, UNDERSTAND. 

But though the nature of mind can be but very im- 
perfectly understood, it is very useful to have a clear 
view of how far our knowledge does extend, and what 
there is that is beyond it. Anything of a complete 
system, professing to explain everything that one might 
wish to have explained concerning the mind, must be 
in a great part guess-work and fanciful theory, with- 
out any well-established facts to rest on. But since it 
is a duty (as was pointed out in the “ Lessons on Mo- 
rals”) to regulate, as well as we can, on right prin- 
ciples, all our feelings and thoughts, as well as our out- 
ward actions, it is necessary, for this purpose, that we 
should learn as much as we can clearly make out con- 
cerning the mind. It is also very important to be 
ourselves accurate in the use of the words relating to 
the subject, and to understand as clearly as possible 
what is said by others, 

LESSON II. 
Sect. 1.—Tue Senses. 

The bodily senses are common to man with most of 
the brutes. They are usually reckoned as five:— 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch.* There are 
external [outward] organs [instruments], such as the 
eye, the ear, etc., of each of these. But there is also a 
peculiar nerve (or nerves) belonging to each, which 
nerve is connected with the outward organ, and com- 
municates with the brain, in all animals that have any 
brain. Thus anatomists point out the optic nerve, 
which communicates between the eye and the brain; 
the auditory nerve, from the ear, etc. 

No anatomist could tell one of these nerves from 





.* Some physiologists reckon more: i. e. they make sub- 
divisions of some of these; reckoning as distinct senses cer- 
tain different kinds of the sense of touch, etc. But this is 
matter which need not be touched on here. Further on, 
the case will be noticed of those who, possessing the sense 
of sight, in other respects, have not the perception of colours, 








another if placed before him separate from the body, 
But each of them is affected in its own particular way : 
the optic nerve by dight, and not by sounds; the audi- 
tory by sounds, and not by light: and so of the rest. 
No one can explain 4ow the brain and the mind are 
affected through those nerves. We only know the 
fact. And it is known that if the optic nerve, for in- 
stance, be destroyed, or greatly injured, the person 
becomes blind, though the eye itself remain perfect. 
It is to be remarked of the sense of touch, that it is 
not confined, like the others, to one particular part of 
the body, but belongs to many parts, though in very 
unequal degrees. The tip of the tongue has (besides 
the sense of taste) a very delicate sense of touch; but 
the fingers the most of all, And if you try the expe- 
riment of first placing some object on your hand, and 
then higher and higher up the arm, you will find that 
the perception becomes gradually less and less distinct. 


SrcT. 2.—SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

When we hear a sound, or smell any odour (and the 
like with the other senses), we have a certain sensation 
—sometimes agreeable or painful—and we have also 
a certain perception—a notion of some object without 
us that causes that sensation. 

The word “sense ” in modern times has come to be 
used very widely, and with various significations. 
For we speak of “taking the sense” of what we hear 
or read when we wnderstand its meaning. We speak 
also of a person of sense, or of good sense, or a sensible 
man, meaning one who is intelligent and judicious. 
And common sense is employed to denote (not neces- 
sarily what is most frequently met with, but) any 
exercise of intellect in cases where we are not under 
the guidance of a particular science or art, but judge 
and act as well as we can without the aid of fixed 
rules.* 

But we always distinguish these uses of the word 
from that in which we speak of the bodily senses. 


Sect. 3.—SENSAFION DISTINCT FROM PERCEPTION. 

The sensation and the perception belonging to each 
of the senses, though they go together, are two differ- 
ent things. And the strongest sensations and the most 
vivid perceptions do not necessarily go together. For 
instance: the sense of smell is not in Man near equal 
to that of sight in the clearness of the perceptions that 
it gives us, but its sensations are much stronger; for a 
fine perfume gives usa much stronger sensation of plea- 
sure than a beautiful colour gives to the sense of sight. 
And a loathsome smell is far more painful than the 
mere view of dingy and ugly colours. And the only 
pleasures and pains of the sense of sight, merely as a 
sense, seem to be those of beautiful and ugly colours, 
aud the disagreeable effect of a dazzling light. As for 
the pleasures and pains which we experience by means 
of the perceptions of sight, they are not properly 
sensual [derived from a sense], but belong to the «ind. 
The pleasure which we experience in admiring a fine 
prospect, or a picture by a first-rate artist, and the 
gratification we express when we tell a dear friend 
how glad we are to see him in good health, and the 
pain we feel if we see him sick and suffering—all these 
evidently arise from the mind. They are not mere 
pleasures and pains of sense, like the gratification we 
feel from the odour of a rose, or the disgust at the 
smell of carrion. 


Sect. 4.—SENSES OF THE BRUTES. 


Many of the brutes exceed man in the acuteness of 
some of their senses. Vultures and ravens will dis- 
cover a carcase at a prodigious distance. And the hens 








* See Preface to “ Elements of Logic.” 
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in a farmyard will be alarmed at the approach of a 
hawk, when so far off that, to us, it is a speck hardly 
visible. And yet they can see the food which is so 
close to their bills, that we could not, at so short a dis- 
tance, see anything distinctly. And many animals, 
especially the dog, have perceptions from the sense of 
smell which astonish us. Fora dog will not only scent 
his master’s footsteps, and distinguish a stick which he 
has but once touched, but will perceive whether a 
partridge a long way off is sitting still or running, and 
in what direction. You may see a pointer moving his 
head just as the bird moves. 

Yet there is no reason to suppose that the sezsation 
of smell, from those things which we do smell, is less 
acute in Man than in the dog. Dogs, indeed, and 
many other brutes, have a sensation of odours from 
many things which to us have none at all. And their 
perceptions from the sense of smell are far superior to 
ours. But if a dog ora sheep, etc., to which almost 
everything has some odour, had a sensation of smells 
equally beyond ours, this would make their life intoler- 
able. But they do not, as far as we can observe, feel 
more pleasure or pain, directly from the mere sensation 
of odours, than ourselves. A pointer’s delight, when he 
scents a covey of birds, corresponds with that of the 
sportman when he sees them: and neither can be 
reckoned a mere pleasure of sense. 


Sect. 5.—USE OF THE SENSES ACQUIRED. 


It is to be observed, that the full wse of the sense of 
sight is not born with us, but is gradually acquired. 
An infant has as perfect eyes as a grown man; _ but it 
cannot judge of distances. It will reach at the moon, 
or any other distant object that may attract its notice. 
And a person who has been born blind, and has obtained 
sight by a surgical operation when several years old, 
has been known to remark, that at first all objects 
seemed to touch his eyes; and for a good while he had 
no notion of their different distances. It was also 
observed that he had no notion of the form of any of 
the things he saw, and did not at all distinguish those 
even with which he had been already well acquainted 
by touch, till he had viewed them and handled them at 
the same time. The dog and the cat, for instance, 
which he had long been used to while blind, and which 
he readily knew by the touch, he was a long time 
learning to know by sight.* 

But many of the brutes seem to be born with the 
full use of their senses, or at least to acquire it ina 
wonderfully short time. For you may see a lamb ora 
colt, of a day or two old, galloping playfully about a 
field, and avoiding a tree or a post, which a human 
baby would be likely to run against, if it were able to 
run about as a new-born lamb does. 


Srct. 6.—ATTENTION TO THE INDICATION OF THE 
SENSES. 


Some persons are inclined to think that the senses 
may be educated, that is, improved by practice. The 
Hottentots in Africa, the North American Indians, and 
the New Holland savages, appear to excel us greatly 
in sight; for they can tell at the first glance, the foot- 
prints of any animal, and can tell whether the track is 
of a young or an old buffalo, etc., and how long it is 
since the beast has passed, etc. And the blind have 
often a most astonishing power of touch and of smell. 
But in all these cases, it is probable that there is no 





* We read that in one instance (St. Mark viii. 22) the Lord 
Jesus cured a blind man (probably one born so) in two suc- 
cessive stages. At the first touch the man saw “‘ men as 
trees walking ;”’ ¢. e. he could not tell men from trees but 
from seeing them walk. Our Lord then, by a second touch, 
miraculously gave him that power of using the sight which 
he had acquired, which otherwise it would have taken hima 
considerable time to learn, like the patient just mentioned. 














change brought about in the senses themselves, but 
only in the degree of attention to the indications of 
those senses. Minute differences in the perceptions 
being habitually noticed with the utmost care, a habit 
is thus formed of judging from these, in such a manner 
that those who have not cultivated such a habit of 
close attention are likely to suppose that the senses 
themselves are more acute in the others. 





THE SKETCHER IN NORTH WALES. 
CHAPTER VIII.—BANGOR AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
From Carnarvon to Bangor is but half an hour's 
ride by the railway, and not much more by the 
steamer which runs between Carnarvon and Liver- 
pool, The latter is much the pleasanter route, 
affording a better prospect, both of the mountain 
ranges of Wales on the right, and of the Anglesey 
shore, with the noble seats of Lord Boston and the 
Marquis of Anglesey on the left. In approaching 
Bangor by water, we first pass under the Britannia 
Bridge, which is distant from the city about a mile ; 
and we feel bound to state that, viewed from the 
strait, the great triumph of modern engineering 
is anything but a picturesque object ; in fact, it is 
an unsightly intrusion upon the landscape, with 
which it stands in violent discord, by contrasting 
its rigid straight lines with the flowing contour of 
the distant hills. At a distance the wonderful 
tubular bridge reminds us of a plank crossing a 
brook, which of itself is an object pleasing enough 
on a small scale, but the reverse of pleasing in such 
magnified and colossal dimensions. It is not until 
the bridge is approached near enough to enable us 
to scan xis details that the sense of its unpictur- 
esque form and proportions is lost in another feel- 
ing—that, namely, of surprise and wonder at the 
daring idea of such a project, and the marvellous 

skill with which it has been carried out. 

The Britannia Bridge, like the tubular bridge 
at Conway, is the work of Mr. Stephenson, assist- 
ed by Mr. Fairbairn and Professor Hodgkinson. 
The Menai Suspension Bridge was not available 
for the transit of railway trains, owing to the 
oscillation to which all such bridges are subject ; 
and it was necessary, therefore, to construct a 
bridge across the strait which, without oscillation, 
should be strong enough to bear the weight of 
railway trains. Mr. Stephenson first proposed the 
erection of a cast-iron bridge with arches of four 
hundred and fifty feet span; but the Admiralty 
insisting on having a clear space of one hundred 
feet left between the causeway of the bridge and 
the water, the idea of arches had to be abandoned. 
He then conceived the plan of a tube, or hollow 
beam, crossing the stream on a level. All mecha- 
nicians are aware that the strength of a beam, 
whatever be its material, does not lie in its mass, 
but in a certain thickness of its supertficies, its so- 
lid centre adding only to its weight, and nothing to 
its strength; in fact, beams which, if solid, would 
bend and break with their own weight, would, if 
hollow, bear not only their own weight but a very 
considerable weight in addition. Now this is ex- 
actly the case in the Britannia Bridge: the huge 
tubes which cross the strait, and bear unmoved 
the stress of the railway trains within them, would, 
if made of solid iron, burst asunder with their own 
weight; they owe their stability to their hollow- 
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ness; they are strong because they are light, like 
the quills of the bird’s feathers, or the reeds with 
which the Indian makes his arrows. The weight 
of the trains which run through them, though a 
considerable amount in itself, is but a trifle in 
comparison with that of the iron tubes—is in fact 
hardly more in proportion than that of the pith 
which fills the tube of the alder-branch, or of the 
marrow which fills the hollow of a bone. 

We are apt to connect the idea of a tube with 
that of a cylinder, but in this case the tube is of a 
square shape, not round ; and as it is obvious that 
the pressure must all be downward and not lateral, 
the resistance of the superficies has been accumu- 
lated at the top and bottom, and, for scientific 
reasons, most at top. In those parts the great 
tubes are themselves combinations of smaller tubes, 
and in this way a degree of strength has been ob- 
tained abundantly greater than is ever likely to be 
required, and sufficient, therefore, to insure perma- 
nence and perfect safety. 

The bridge tubes are eight in number, four of 
them measuring four hundred and sixty feet each, 
and the other four half that length. They are 
supported on lofty towers rising from the bed of 
the stream, and on massive abutments on the banks. 
The smaller ones were constructed on te level 
they now occupy, but the larger ones had to be 
lifted into their present position by powerful 
hydraulic rams, one of which burst in the opera- 
tion, and its fractured mass has been erected into 
a monument of the great work, on the bank of the 
river at the Bangor side. The level of the road- 
way of the bridge is one hundred and one feet 
above the high-water mark, and the total length 
of the roadway is one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one fect, or rather more than one third of a 
mile. Two millions of rivets, driven red-hot, were 
used in constructing the several tubes. The work 
was completed and the bridge opened for traffic in 
October, 1850. 

It is a pleasant walk from Bangor to the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, and the stranger will meet with a 
civil reception from the officials on the spot. He 
will there have an opportunity of examining this 
grand exploit of mechanical science ; he can ascend 
to the top and contemplate its vast bulk; he may 
walk through the tubes at a time when no trains 
are at hand; he may stand within while an express 
thunders its way through; and he may criticise 
the colossal lions which guard the eytrance either 
way. He will note that the tubes are supported 
on iron rollers, to allow of free expansion and con- 
traction from atmospheric causes, and if he gauge 
the variations he will see that through the whole 
length they have never yet amounted to more than 
two inches—though that is something. 

Passing through the Britannia Bridge, and pur- 
sning a track to the right along the hills, a track 
abounding with the finest views, not only of the 
expanding strait and the Anglesey shore, but of 
the lofty mountain ranges on the opposite coast, 
we arrive in about half an hour at the Menai 
Bridge. In point of beauty of form, of graceful- 
ness, and of adaptation to the surrounding scenery, 
this bridge of Telford’s is all that ean be desired. 
It is as light, as airy, as wavy and elegant as its 
new rival the Britannia is stiff, square, and ponder- 
ous, and is an ornament to the noble landscape 





which that so grievously disfigures. The Menai 
Suspension Bridge was the masterpiece of Telford, 
who was justly proud of it. It was erected by 
order of Government, at the cost of £120,000— 
about one-eighth of the cost of the Britannia—and 
was designed to supersede the ferry and complete 
the communication by road to Holyhead. The 
suspending chains are sixteen in number, and, that 
their hold may be secure, a passage has been bored 
for them through the solid rock to the depth of 
sixty feet. The visitor may see for himself the 
manner in which these vast iron cables are made 
to maintain their grip on the heart of the quarried 
stone ; their power of suspension is known by cal- 
culation to be over two thousand tons, and as not 
a fourth of that weight can be crowded on the 
bridge at one time, the idea of peril from break- 
down is not to be entertained. The roadway con- 
sists of a passage on either side for horses and 
wheel-carriages, and a central pathway for pedes- 
trians; it is a thousand feet in length, and one 
hundred from the level of the water at high tide. 
The most imposing view of this wonderful struc- 
ture is obtained from beneath, where massive 
strength may be seen combined in a striking man- 
ner with lightness and elegance of design. 

We have barely had time to pay our respects to 
the genius of Telford, when the omnibus from 
Bangor comes trotting along the bridge on its 
road to Beaumaris. The next minute we are on the 
top of it, travelling along through a varied and 
shady road towards the favourite watering-place. 
The ride, for more than four miles, is through a 
most delightful country, revealing a succession of 
pictures of a pleasing, if not a striking kind. We 
skirt the strait during the principal part of the 
route, and if we do not always see it, it is because 
we wind along woody slopes and the view is 
screened by the foliage. Now and then the grey 
mountains look down over the tree-tops, and anon 
the broad surface of the strait, where it widens 
into the bay, fills up the distance. 

Beaumaris is well situated, with a wide expanse 
of water before it, and seems just now lying 
asleep in the hot sun of June. We fail to recog- 
nise our idea of the old capital of Anglesey—what 
we see is rather a modern town with a somewhat 
jaunty and semi-fashionable air. The hotels are 
numerous, and of a good class—the lodging-houses 
are more numerous still, and wear a respectable 
face. Cleanliness and neatness seem the order of 
the day; there is no symptom of business or 
bustle in the streets—no clattering of horses or 
rumbling of wheels—no street cries, no peripatetic 
traders—all is quiet and decorous order, with an 
air of subdued gentility. On the beach the bath- 
ing-machines are bleached in the sun as white as 
snow ; the pier is deserted by all but the toll- 
taker, to whom nobody offers the tributary two- 
pence; a few fishermen, stretched under the 
shadow of the wall, are sleeping on the ground, 
and the only figures we sce abroad and awake are 
those of a few expectant waiters, napkin in hand, 
at the doors of the hotels, and a groom or two 
lounging at the entrance of a stable-yard. We 
inquire of one of these the way to the castle, 
which happens to be a few paces off, and thither 
we direct our steps. 

Beaumaris Castle, in all outward and visible 
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respects, is the very reverse and antithesis of that | 


of Carnarvon. In the first place, it is as low and 


unpretending as the other is lofty and overpower- | 


ing: in the second place, it occupies an area more 
than twice as large; and, in the third place, in- 
stead of being stripped bare by the hand of the 
modern restorer, its walls and towers are clustered 
over with wy in every part, and completely buried 
in the dense green foliage. To this we might add 
that it has not, like the Castle of Carnarvon, lost 
all trace of its outer defences, but that it retains 
them nearly all, with the exception of the moat, in 
their original localities. The want of height in the 
walls and towers entails, of course, a want of dig- 
nity and grandeur, but that loss is compensated in 
some degree by the dignity which age imparts, 
and the picturesque arrangement of the buildings 
in the interior. There are ten Moorish towers to 
the outer wall, and an advanced work called the 
Gunner’s Walk. Within these outer walls is the 
principal structure, in form nearly triangular, with 
a large round tower at each angle. The area in- 
closed. is over five acres of what is now for the 
most part beautiful meadow land, a portion of 
whieh has been set off for a tennis-court. The 
banqueting-hall, the state-rooms, the domestic 
apartments, and a small chapel, are still recognis- 
able, thengh, of course, in a condition of complete 
ruin. We mount the stairs of one of the towers, 
and, eutering a passage in the solid substance of 
the walls, explore it to the distance of some two 
hundred yards.or so, without making any discovery 
of more importance than the fact that there are 
descending steps in these dark labyrinths, and 
that it is easy enough to break one’s shins in 
groping through them. Now and then we come 
out into a little side-chamber lighted by a narrow 
slit in the walls, and not more than six or seven 
feet square. All the towers are crumbling with 
decay, and mueh of the masonry is only held toge- 
ther by the elasping ivy. From one of the towers 
we find a way to the top of the walls, which form 
an agreeable promenade carpeted with soft, mossy 
turf, and affording some pleasant bits of prospect 
over the town and bay. 

Beanmaris Castle was built by Edward 1, in 
1295, some time after he had founded the Castles 
of Carnarvon and Conway. He surrounded the 
fortress with a fosse, which was filled from the 
sea, and eut a canal by which the vessels were 
enabled to discharge their cargoes beneath the 
walls. Before the building of the castle the name 
of the locality was Bornover ; Edward changed it 
to Beau-marais, as descriptive of its pleasant situ- 
ation on a low soil. Henry iv, soon after his 
accession, gave the castle to Harry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, for his life. In 1613 Sir Thomas 
Bulkeley was inted eonstable of the castle. 
It was held fr King Charles 1 against the Par- 
liament, but bad to surrender in 1646 to General 
Mytton. Charles 11 re-instated Lord Bulkeley as 
constable, At the t time, it is the property 
of Sir R. Bulkeley, by whose orders it is kept in 
excellent trim, a the land around being laid out 
in walks and shrubberies, it forms an agreeable re- 
treat for the public, to whom it is open at all 
Seasons. ° 

A little after three o’cloek the Liverpool steamer 
heaves in sight, and now there is some sign of life 


——_.. 


among the good people of Beaumaris, numbers of 
_ whom we see converging towards the pier, where 
they pay their twopences, and hasten to the 
_landing-stage to meet the vessel. We are inclined 
| to suspect, now, that Beaumaris is in some sort to 
| Liverpool what Margate is to London, and that the 
| Liverpool boat is very much a husband’s boat to 
| the fair sojourners at the watering-place. The 
| steamer has her deck crowded as she draws up, 
but she parts with two-thirds of her living freight 
before she casts off again, and then we find our- 
selves on beard with our face towards Bangor once 
more. 

This short passage up the strait is in all things 
pleasant, with the single exception of the landing. 
There is no landing-stage at Bangor, and in con- 
sequence the passengers have to be set on shore 
in a boat. Two boats race out to catch the steamer, 
but instead of dividing the freight between them, 
the winner of the race takes us all, loading his 
boat much too deep in the water, and running us 
aground with a bump most unpleasantly sugges- 
tive of foundering, while we are yet a hundred 
yards from the bank. By unshipping the rudder 
and shifting the live freight a little, we manage to 
get off the stones where we stuck fast, and are at 
length handed ashore. 

We are thinking that by this time we have done 
a good morning’s work, and are ready for dinner. 
The walk, however, from that Bangor which lies 
down on the Menai Strait to that other Bangor up 
by the railway hotel, where we have left our lug- 
gage, is almost itself enough to awaken an appe- 
tite, and it took us the best part of an hour, 
perhaps because, being new to the place, we may 
have gone the longest way round. Meanwhile, it 
was anything but a solitary journey: from some 
cause or other, we were the object of special atten- 
tion to a number of worthy people, of both sexes 
and various ages, each and all of whom had taken 
a particular fancy to afford us the hospitality of 
their homes—for a consideration. No sooner had 
we dismissed one with the assurance that we were 
already provided for, than another came to the 
assault, and we had to maintain a running fire of 
solicitation all the way. ‘“ Gute gesellschaft ist 
halbe weg,” says the German proverb (good com- 
pany is half the distance)~perhaps the converse 
is also true, and that was the reason why this 
traject was so wearisome. 

After dinner we take a leisurely stroll through 
the town, Bangor, since we knew it first, and 
that is not very many years, has changed greatly 
to its advantage. It seems to have doubled its 
extent within the last seven years, and the doub- 
ling has been nearly all on the right side. The 
principal trade consists nominally in the export of 
slates, which are dug and blasted in the quarries 
in the neighbourhood, and conveyed thence to Port 
Penrhyn to the east of the town; but it is a ques- 
tion with us whether the principal trade is not 
really the import and export of travellers, tourists, 
and commercial men, whom the railway and steam- 
vessels bring to Bangor on their road to Ireland, 
to Scotland, and to the picturesque marvels of 
North Wales. It is these combining causes, we 
imagine, as well as the slates, which have trans- 
formed Bangor, which in Dr. Johnson’s time was 
a straggling wreck of a place, with one mean inn, 
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where the great lexicographer had to sleep “ three 
in two beds,” into a city containing accommoda- 
tions at which the most fastidious need not take 
exception. The census of 1851 gives the popula- 
tion at 9500 ; it is probable that one-fourth of that 
number would have to be added for the increase 
since that date. 

The stranger will be sure to be struck by Bangor 
Cathedral, which, though neither lofty nor impos- 
ing, is attractive from the simplicity of its propor- 
tions, and the peculiar site it occupies, where it 
seems to nestle comfortably, and retires modestly 
from observation. It stands on the site of an older 
building, founded originally in the year 525, and 
destroyed by the Anglo-Normansin 1071. After- 
wards rebuilt, it was again demolished in 1211. 
Once more restored, it was burned down in 1402, 
during the ravages of Owen Glendower, and re- 
mained for nearly a century in ruins. In the 
reign of Henry vitt, the choir was rebuilt, and in 
1532, the tower and nave were added by Bishop 
Skeffington. It has some interesting historical 
monuments. Several Welsh bishops and princes 
are interred within it—among others, Prince Owen 
Gwynedd and his brother Cadwaladr, who were 
buried near the altar, which fact is recorded in an 
inscription on the wall. The building is both a 
cathedral and a parish church ; the services of the 
former are performed in the English tongue, those 
of the latter in Welsh. - Not far from the church 
is the endowed free-school for one hundred boys, 
founded in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The stranger should not leave Bangor without 
first ascending the hill which rises at the back of 
the town. Near the Penrhyn Arms hotel there is 
a winding path which will lead him to the summit 
by a pleasant and easy route. Thence he will see 
one of the most extensive views to be found in this 
part of the country, and one which is rarely ex- 
celled in point of variety. On one side there is the 
town and port of Bangor — the Menai Strait 
stretching away towarés the sea, and terminating 
to the right in the bold promontory of the Great 
Orme’s Head : and on the other there sits a sub- 
lime congregation of mountain forms, the same 
individuals, with some few exceptions, as we have 
before seen from the Twt Hill at Carnarvon, but, 
owing to the different position of the observer, 
here constituting a new artistic group and a new 
panoramic picture. There is the further advan- 
tage in beholding them from this point, that the 
whole of the broad pastoral valley between them 
and the spectator lies open to the view, with no 
breaks or chasms in the landscape. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON: 
A MEMOIR OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


CHAPTER III.— VALENTINE A WORKMAN. 


“ Hark! through the land we hear the trumpet’s sound, 
Now rest and peace no longer can be found ; 
The men of war now crowd our cities’ walls, 
Their armed tread now echoes through our halls, 
While rule and order at the aspect falls.” 


My wife had hoped that her first-born son should 
be a minister of the gospel, and from the day of 
his birth looked forward to that when she should 
see him stand in the pulpit to deliver his Master’s 
message ; but man proposeth, God disposeth. In 


‘removed from its place. 
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the meanwhile we had fallen upon evil days, days 
of great trial for the evangelical church. The 
candlestick that had burned so brightly was to be 
In many of our towns 
the evangelical churches were closed, and the minis- 
ters had to travel to some distant town, where, 
Sunday after Sunday, they were followed by their 
congregations, who listened to their exhortations 
to be stedfast in the faith and to submit with pa- 
tience, for the Lord’s sake, to the injustice of the 
times. And if did require both patience and cou- 
rage to bear the treatment they often received, for 
they were frequently insulted or maltreated on 
their way to meet their fellow-worshippers, and 
sometimes thrown into prison, and only let out on 
paying a heavy fine. In such times no man, with- 
out special call, offers himself as minister. Those 
are the times when the wolf comes, and the hire- 
ling flees because he is a hireling. Valentine 
showed no proof of being fit for the pastoral office 
—he would have been buta hireling. A hireling! 
No, we chose rather to put him to a trade. My 
dear reader, do you despise manual labour? I do 
not. Whoever works in his lawful calling, so that 
he can, after his day’s labour, say, ‘ What I have 
done has been lawful and right, and I have left 
none of my business undone,” may ask God’s bless- 
ing on his work. Whether that work be great or 
small, if well done, it can be done to the glory of 
God. Whenever you see a working man with a 
sound body, a clever hand, and a Christian mind, 
you see one of the happiest of God’s creatures. 
Thus thinking, as soon as Valentine was fourteen 
years old I placed him with his godfather, Valen- 
tine Orplich, to learn the trade of a baker. He at 
first objected to taking my son, saying that he was 
fit for something higher, both from his education 
and from what he observed of his temper and dis- 
position ; but I answered him, that such high and 
idle thoughts were not in accordance with the 
word of God, who had said, “ In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat thy bread ;’’ and I entreated 
him to take my boy, to teach him his trade, and to 
see to his conduct, and to leave the rest to God. 
He consented to do so, and we arranged that 
during the day Valentine should be at the bakery, 
but that every evening he was to return home to 
me and his mother. 

Every morning, before I rang the five o’clock 
bell, I went into his little room to waken him 
and send him to his master; and I often 
stood, at an early hour in the morning, looking 
in at the window for the pleasure of seeing him 
heartily and cheerfully at work, when the streets 
were still so empty that no sound but the trick- 
ling of the water in the public fountain was to 
be heard. His godfather had no children, and 
loved him as a son; and Valentine was so diligent 
in doing his own work and overseeing his mas- 
ter’s men, that the old man soon gave almost 
everything into his hands. So matters went on 
for a year, and Orplich expressed himself quite 
satisfied with my boy; but I saw symptoms that 
often made me think of the proverb, “ Boast not 
of the day before the evening closes.” The begin- 
ning of the war for religion was a fearful time. 
The bonds of society seemed loosened ; the labour- 
ing man no longer followed the plough, but left 
his ground to be-overgrown with thorns and this- 
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tles; and, forgetting his once favourite saying, 
“ Pray and labour, and gain God’s favour,” he left 
his fields and spent his day gambling and drinking 
in the alehouse; the workman threw aside his 
tools to enrich himself by any chance gain; the 
settled well-to-do citizen would sell house and 
goods, and flee to some foreign land to seek his 
fortune; the young people preferred joining the 
army to following any trade, like their fathers. 
None seemed to care for the word of God, or for 
the eustoms of their forefathers. We were 
scourged with the rod of war; but though, after 
a time, matters became somewhat more orderly, 





I will tell you all. It is a pitiful, miserable 
life I lead from day to day. When I see these 
soldiers going forth with joyful songs into the 
world and its various scenes, I feel like a poor 
prisoner chained in a tower, and deprived of free- 
dom, of joy,and honour. I would rather die than 
continue to live thus, standing over a kneading- 
trough, and baking rolls of bread: any change 
must be for the better, since none could be for the 
worse.” I felt angry, and asked whether he 
wished to follow the drum, as many good-for- 
nothing fellows had done; to forsake father and 
mother, and to leave them to die of sorrow. He 


it was long before men settled down to habits of | replied that he had no such wish; and he told me 


industry. 


The wild conduct of the soldiers, who | that the commissary had lately seen his writing, 


year after year were quartered in the villages, led | and had admired it, and said it was a shame that 


to much of this. 


The young gradually threw off | one who could thus write should not be where his 


all fear of God and obedience to their parents and | pen would be of use, and had offered to engage 
teachers, and thought he only who wore a sword | him as clerk. He felt this was an opening for 


at his side and a feather in his cap, was worthy of | him, but he had not given any answer. 


He 


respect, and that all others were old-fashioned | hoped I would not stand in the way of his promo- 


dreamers. In about two years I found Valentine’s 
master no longer so satisfied with his conduct. 
He could not point to anything in particular as 
faulty ; and, when I pressed for explanation, the 
answer was always, “ Well, friend, 1 am not satis- 
fied; he is become moody; he has lost his spi- 
rits ; you will soon see all is not right ;” and when 
I questioned Valentine, and tried to win his con- 
fidence, he would make some evasive answer, till 
at last the truth came to light by chance. 


CHAPTER IV.—VALENTINE THE WRITING CLERK. 
* The husbandmen dig for their daily bread, 

The miners, too, labour in hopes to be fed; 

But far better the lot of those fortunate men, 

Who need only sit quiet and handle their pen.”’ 
OxE morning, as I got up to ring the five 
o'clock bell, and to waken my Valentine, I heard 
the voices of men and the trampling of horses in 
the street. The regiment that had been quartered 
for the winter in our little town was preparing to 
leave it. The dragoons were coming out of the 
houses where they had lodged: they were leading 
their horses from the stables; each soldier carried 
a pine torch, and their bright helmets and cui- 
rasses brightly flashed back the light as they 
passed my window to draw up in the open space 
around the church. The colonel gave the word 
“March!” the trumpets began to blow, and the 
soldiers joined their voices in chorus as they fol- 
lowed them. The song was befitting the accom- 
paniment of such instruments, for it was in praise 
of the glorious death of a soldier, and it remains 
to this day a popular ballad. I am a man of 
peace, and music, to touch my heart, should be 
sacred song, or the tone of the organ; still, the 
song of these troopers, as their voices swelled in 
the morning air, touched my feelings. The trum- 
pet’s iron clang stirs not only the heart of man, 
as we know from Seripture, but the horse even 
prepares himself for battle at the sound. I would 
scarcely count him manly whose heart gave no 
response to such music, in whom it awakened no 
spark of courage. 

As I entered my son’s little room with such 
thoughts in my mind, I saw him standing at 
the window looking at the troopers, and sob- 
bing and erying. I besought him to tell me 
what was his sorrow, and at las he said, “ Yes, 





tion, but, by giving my consent, allow him to 
enter on this new path with a peaceful conscience, 
and then he would certainly give satisfaction to 
his mother and me. 

I plainly perceived that the heart of my son 
was not the new heart that God gives; that no 
seed of humility had yet taken root there. I 
knew well that the commissary was not the man 
to cure him of pride, or to sow any seed of 
Christianity in his mind. He was a man who 
knew nothing of Holy Scripture, or of the doc- 
trine of Christ ; but he was a kind man, of friend- 
ly disposition, and, as matters stood, his offer was 
not to be rejected. With a heavy heart I gave 
my consent, and went to the commissary to 
ask him to receive my son, at least to take 
him on trial. I said I thought him suited to 
the business, so far as a good understanding and 
clever penmanship would fit him for it, and I 
did not conceal from him how much I felt troubled 
at the state of my son’s mind. “ Ulrich,” he 
answered, “you are a pious man, and a man of 
understanding after a manner, but it is silly to 
expect every man to think and aet as if he were a 
schoolmaster or a parson. Let every man take 
his own course: your son, though no parson or 
schoolmaster, is yet a clever young man, fit for 
the world, and calculated to be of use anywhere. 
I do not say he is what you deem religious, but I 
do say he is a good-minded youth, and highly 
honourable in his feelings. Be but satisfied with 
him, and all will go well. Send him to me, and 
if he remains what he is, both you and I will gain 
credit by him.” It was settled. His baker's 
jacket was cast aside, and he was dressed, by the 
commissary’s directions, in a suit of black with a 
sword at his side. The commissary admired and 
praised him beyond measure; but, from that day 
forth, I had but little happiness in my son. The 
more friendly he and the commissary became, the 
more he avoided his father’s house. He did not, 
indeed, mock or ridicule godliness, but he acted 
as one who cared not for anything pertaining to 
God or sacred things. Worldly honour and the 
commissary were of more value to him than the 
word of God; he looked upon his father and 
mother as worthy, good people, simple-minded 
and full of prejudice, and quite unsuited to the 
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actual state of the world. When he came home 
of an evening he no longer felt, as formerly, a 
pleasure in being with his brother and sisters, but 
he treated them as if they were beneath him, and 
always found, or made pretence, of some business 
to take him out, and remained absent until after 
evening prayer, and in the morning left the house 
before we assembled for worship. He said he 
could pray quite as well alone, and that to be faith- 
ful and zealous in our worldly business was the 
best worship we could offer to God. All that was 
now necessary to lead him in the paths of sin was 
evil company, and such he found ere long. 





A HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


On the southern coast of Ireland, outside Cork 
Harbour, lies the wild and beautiful Bay of Bally- 
cottan. The inhabitants of that coast are ex- 
tremely poor, having scarcely any means of sub- 
sistence but the precarious produce of their fishing- 
boats ; and, from the dangerous nature of the 
shore, these frail barks are often wrecked, and 
their owners drowned. 

One wild, stormy day in spring, a large vessel 
was seen to enter the bay in distress, and come to 
anchor, vainly hoping to ride out the storm ; but 
the wind blowing from the south-east, directly up | 
the beach, exposed her to its fullest fury. Aftera 





gallant struggle with the elements, she dragged 
her anchors, and finally went on shore at about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. She took the | 
ground on a low reef of rocks which ran_ parallel 
to the beach at about three hundred yards | 
from it. 

An eye-witness describing the scene says :—It | 
wanted more than an hour of full tide; and weall | 
expected her to go te pieces before then. I have 
witnessed many storms at Ballycottan, but never 
before saw such a heavy sea and such wild commo- | 
tion there; so great, indeed, was it, that, while 
endeavouring to get along the shingly beach to be 
at the nearest point towards where the ship was 
driving, we were several times beaten down by its 
violence, and well drenched by the surf which 
rolled round on all sides. Five o’clock came and 
passed : still, to our surprise, the vessel held toge- | 
ther ; but night was fast approaching, and it was | 
vain to hope that timber and iron could hold to- | 
gether for another tide, unless the storm abated. | 

| 
' 


From amidst the anxious, doubting crowd, a 
poor fisherman, Daniel Sullivan, stepped forward, 
and, addressing- those around him, said, “ If we 
are to go, let us go, boys. Night is closing in, | 
and ‘twill soon be dark.” 

At this time there was no abatement of the gale, | 
and no boat, even if she could be launched, could | 
possibly live for any time in the sea then raging : | 
so it was decided to make the trial at half-ebb tide, | 
when there might be a better prospect of success. | 
Accordingly, at eight o’clock the whole population | 
of the place—the women, after the usual Irish | 
fashion, crying and wringing their hands—ga- | 
thered around the whaleboat with which it was 
understood the attempt was to be made, and 
which was lying high and dry, at least half a mile 
from that part of the shore nearest the stranded 
ship. 


* Come, boys,” said Sullivan, “ now is our time; 
bear a hand, and carry the boat over.” 

At that moment its owner stepped forward. 
“* My boat shan’t go,” he said; ‘ I’m a poor man, 
and have no other means of bread, and she'll be 
stove in on the rocks.” 

** What’s the value of the boat?” asked Snulli- 
van, “and I'll pay it if anything happens to her.” 

* But will you pay me for my earnings P” 

“T can’t tell what your earnings may be, but 
I'll pay you the price of the boat if she’s lost, or 
repair her if she’s damaged.” 

Still the man refused. 

* Well,” said Sullivan, “there’s my boat above 
at the pier, that I wouldn’t give for six of the 
like of yours; and you may have her if any harm 
happens to your boat. Are you satisfied P” 

This arrangement the owner of the boat con- 
sented to; and a pen and ink having been pro- 
cured, the agreement was written in a pocket- 
book by the chief of the Coast Guard, and wit- 
nessed by the Sergeant of Police. 

While the rowlocks were being fixed, the owner 
made some further objection, but Sullivan eut him 
short by saying, “ The boat is mine now for this 
night, and you have no call to her.” Then turn- 
ing to the men standing around, he said, “ Boys, 
we have the boat; and now, which of ye will 
come with me ?” 

A dead silence ensued. None would volunteer 
to embark on an enterprise which seemed to 
threaten certain destruction, and whose object was 
the saving of those in no way connected with 
them, and whom no one present had ever even 
seen, but whose despairing cries were wafted to- 
wards them on the angry gale. 

The ominous pause was broken by the reproach- 
ful voice of Daniel Sullivan :— 

* Ah, then, boys, if ye were in that ship, ye’d 
like to see a boat coming towards ye !” 

“ You're a foolish fellow, Dany,” remarked one 
man, “to run yourself and your boat into such 
danger.” 

“Tf,” replied the gallant fellow, “ ’tis the will 
of God to bless us, and to bring us back safe, ’tis 
likely we'll bring the boat safe too; but if he 
takes us to himself—why, we'll want no more 
boats.” 

At length his own brother, Con Sullivan, ex- 
claimed, “I'll go!” Another brother, John, next 
volunteered ; and then one of his own boat’s crew, 
named Walsh. 

He still wanted two men to make up a sufficient 
crew ; but he appealed in vain to the crowd. 

* Don’t you see the signal lights of distress ?” 
he said to one. 

“ I know she’s in great distress,” was the reply, 
“ but my life is more to me than any man’s life.” 

Daniel Sullivan asked twelve or fifteen others 
with the same result. It was the struggle of 
one brave and generous man against the terrors of 
a multitude. At last he cried to a young fellow 
named Scannell :-—“ Jack, will you come with me?” 

“J will, Dany.” 

“ Ha! you're my heart’s delight, Jack,” was 


| the glad rejoinder. 


One man more was wanted; and, as a last re- 
source, Sullivan called on Mr. M‘Kenzie, a lands- 
. ° 2 ” 
man and a painter :—* Will you come, Bill? 
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“ Yes, that I will,” was the ready answer. 

But this man, whom Sullivan had asked merely 
with a view to shame the sailors, was afterwards 
exchanged for Draddy, an old experienced fisher- 
man, who came up to the spot. 

“Come,” said Sullivan, “away with her now 
across the strand.” And, with the united aid of 
about fifty men, the boat was carried down to that 
part of the beach opposite the vessel. . 

It was now nearly nine o’clock : Sullivan seized 
a lantern, and, buffetting the waves as he best 
could, got out on the rocks to ascertain the best 
spot for approaching the vessel, and then re- 
turned. But the poor people on board, seeing the 
light approach and then recede, feared that help 
was impossible ; and we heard, says the narrator, 
through the storm their despairing cry come 
faintly over the water—a sound of agony which 
made my very blood run cold. Altogether it was 
a wild scene; the pitch-dark night, the roar of 
wind and waters, the waves bounding up like mad 
horses, as if to dare the brave crew to the venture, 
the wailing cry from the doomed ship; but this 
was answered with a hearty shout, as loud as fifty 
voices could raise it, for their encouragment and 
hope. 

The bold and generous attempt was successful. 
Gallantly did the little bark breast the raging 
waters, and reach the vessel’s side. All on board, 
including two women, were rescued, and some 
valuable property saved. This simple story needs 
no comment. The poor Irish fisherman was, we 
fear not to assert, as true a hero as ever shed his 
blood on a far-famed battle-field. 





THE DAY OF A NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 


Crabsp, the Poet of Fact, pithily describes the news- 
paper, and shadows forth what all good journals should 
endeavour to be. 
“They cry, 
And through the town their dreams and omens fly : 
With clews like these, we tread the maze of state, 
These oracles explore to learn our fate.” 


Clear-sightedness, firmness, impartiality, and a love of 
truth, are therefore exigently necessary for the office 
of a trustworthy and efficient newspaper editor. For 
it requires great judgment to judge as to the merits of 
conflicting statements, and decide upon the right; 
self-reliant character, to steer an honest course among 
friends and foes; a fair balance, by which to test oppo- 
site opinions; and an immovable conscientiousness, to 
postpone every private personal and relative consider- 
ation to the earnest advocacy of the public good. 
Taste is also a very essential quality to adorn this 
difficult station ; and if a fair share of learning be su- 
peradded, we may say that we have got pretty nearly 
the right man in the right place. 

Without pretending to so elevated a rank, so per- 
fectly pure, and so largely accomplished, I shall, from 
personal experience, attempt to depict what an editor 
has to go through in the fulfilment of his duty (much 
the same now as fifty years ago) ; the routine, if you 
please, of his various, complex, trying, and never-ending 
task—roughing and smoothing, cobbling and mending, 
accepting and denying, correcting and refuting ; look- 
ing three ways at once—to the past, the present, and 
the future—and exposed to be turned round on every 





point of the litera scripta, which stands there in un- 
expungable type, a testimony for or against him for 
ever. 

The editor of a newspaper ought to be a person of 
solid acquirements; and that he must be also pos- 
sessed of very miscellaneous powers, the following diary 
of a single day, occupied in preparing a London daily 
journal for publication, will, I trust, abundantly de- 
monstrate. 

First, consulted with the printer. Ascertained the 
quantity of matter already in type, leaving so much 
space to be supplied; and especially, in detail, the tem- 
porary subjects left out of the preceding impression, 
in making up for the press, in consequence of want 
of room. 

Next, supplied a lot.of ready clippings and manu- 
scripts to be going on with. 

Then, sat down to a multitude of letters, packets, and 
packages; beginning with the most likely, either as an 
acquaintance with the handwriting on the address, or 
the outward appearance of the make-up seemed most 
to prqmise available results. Often much disappointed 
in both cases, some welcome epistles only wasting time 
in asking inconvenient favours, and some vile scrawls, 
like the toad, ugly and venomous, conveying very 
valuable gems of information. All, however, must be 
gone through, and arranged according to the nature of 
their contents, for present use, future reference, re- 
mark, answer, or rejection. Lesson—never to judge 
from appearances. But a few selected notices from 
the common batch of correspondence may better illus- 
trate this branch of editorial duties. 

1. Ina neat Italian female hand (Places aux dames, 
or “ Ladies first always,” as we have it, in agreeably 
polite English), the pretty, scented note runs to “ My 
dear sir,” who has been so courteous, kind, and oblig- 
ing, as to inspire extraordinary confidence and temerity, 
and requests him to do the writer the inestimable 
favour of procuring her a nice box at the opera, 
where her delight, the ravishing Signora Fillagretti, is 
to perform her grande réle. Nothing short of this could 
have tempted her to so bold a trespass, but—ete., etc., 
ete. The scent very sweet and powerful! Fortunately 
the editors of the most respectable journals in the 
present day have relinquished the privilege of writing 
admissions to places of amusement, and it saves them 
from a world of trouble. Half-a-dozen, or more, of 
such requests disposed of. 

2. The converse, in the shape of an angry declama- 
tion against an article in yesterday’s paper, in which 
the party has been scandalously misrepresented, and 
conveying, as a “ crusher,” his own view of the subject, 
and portrait of himself, by himself. Nevertheless (with 
the demand for insertion, if the editor has the slightest 
regard for truth or justice), the complaint to be 
weighed, inquiry made, and justice dotie. Bundles of 
sheer impertinence consigned to the waste-box. 

3. Poetical offerings, by A. B., C. D., X. Y. Z.; 
epigrams without points; lyrics without melody ; sa- 
tires devoid of pungency, force, or humour ; impromp- 
tus of infinite and ineffectual labour; “ verses,” nei- 
ther rhyme rcr metre; grievous monodies and lacka- 
daisical compos ‘tions of every sort, consume a precious 
half hour, and are, in turn, utterly consumed. Any 
chance emanation of the genuine stamp gladly accepted; 
but the reward is rare, and the trouble vexatious. 

4. Prose contributions of mingled character—some 
wonderfully worthless ; some worthy of insertion, and, 
it may be, of comment; some conveying important 
news; and some containing, amid irrelevant verbiage, 
suggestions and facts which deserve attention. 

5. Letters from abroad. These, with the foreign 
journals—in French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
other languages—must be hastily glanced over, and 
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require a sufficient knowledge of the various tongues 
to be marked where desired, and despatched to the 
translators for rendering into vulgar English. 

6. Then come the provincial journals, usually de- 
puted to Sub., who reports anything particular for a 
* leader.” 

Lastly—(including interruptions, which have con- 
tinued all the foregoing while—questions from the 
printer ; cards from individuals who have something of 
importance—generally to themselves—to communi- 
cate ; messengers from head-quarters; requests for 
personal interviews of “not more than five minutes” 
from parties, or under circumstances net to be denied) — 
to read, ruminate, digest, and turn to every shape and 
light the views of London contemporaries, and espe- 
cially of those who espouse an opposite part in politics. 

Such a summary may afford an imperfect notion of 
the occupation of three or four hours every day, or, 
with some variations, of every night spent by the con- 
ductor of a morning paper; and then he must write— 
write with what appetite he may—but it must be 
prompt, ready, and irrevocable—leader or misleader 
as the case may be. 

The place is no sinecure. His friend Mercator sends 
him a confidential paragraph about the probable rise 
in the prices of mahogany, of which he has just im- 
ported an immense cargo; and another, of the certain 
fall in sugar, of which his last store is nearly ex- 
hausted. Lord de Dixy, who is going to speak on the 
great question of the age, invites him to dinner to 
meet a select party; Lady Ann has a conversazione of 


distinguished literati, and the élite of the scientific and | 
In his private circle the Tousjours | 


artistic circles. 
intrude upon and persccute him ; in company, the Mac- 
pseudos flatter and earwig him. 

Still more behind the curtain, however, there arise 
affairs which belong to the higher provinces of bio- 
graphy and history, which produce great present 
effects, and will ultimately form the staple out of 
which the literary philosophy or romance of the his- 
torian is spun. “Most private and confidential” are 
no uncommon signs to the trusted editor; and “ pri- 
vate and confidential” must be carefully scrutinized ; 
for they possess very different values, according to 
what they relate to, and from whom they proceed. I 
have many a time and oft received commission to an- 
nounce, on the best authority (generally the most 
vitally interested), coming events, contradictions of 
statements, and accurate particulars, which I could not 
feel it right to execute even on the most private and 
confidential assurances. 

In other cases, irrefragable proofs have been brought 
to enable me to contradict injurious mis-statements 
and expose wicked fabrications; but which will sur- 
vive the longest—the evil or the remedy, the lie or 
the truth, and be received by posterity—it is not in 
my power to foretell. All I know is, that at the time 
some people would believe the one story, and some pin 
their faith to the other, as their party or their preju- 
dices inclined them. 

And I have one strange confession to make, as a 
dictum of much experience: where I have been inti- 
mately and truly acquainted with every circumstance 
of an affair—be it national or domestic, of a public or a 
private nature—I have never yet seen it entirely and 
correctly stated in any newspaper or periodical publi- 
cation. There has always been either a colouring or 
a reticence—a something to distort the features, per- 
vert the incidents, or vary the impressions and con- 
clusions, which—without an idea or imputation of a 
desire to mislead—it was exceedingly difficult to account 
for. I forget what author says that the ablest or cle- 
verest person never can tell the same tale twice in the 
same way, and with the same effect. So it may be 





that no version of any transaction can ever be strictly 
and altogether the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Pope has it, “A man can hardly 
say the same thing, twice over, with equal happi- 
ness.” 

But I have yet to finish my day, and the sequel 
relates to a very important function. ‘The political 
editor is in constant communication with the heads of 
the party to which he adheres, and continual inter- 
course with their immediate organs, in order to 
ascertain their views of momentous questions, learn 
what the arguments are in support of them, be in- 
formed of their general policy, and instructed what 
line to adopt in serving the cause. My time was a 
busy, marvellous, difficult, and perilous time. Poli- 
tics ran high ; the rush of events was rapid ; the revo- 
lutions in affairs were prodigious. I visited a secretary 
of the treasury, or under secretary for war, or foreign 
affairs every afternoon for intelligence and advice, and 
occasionally was referred to a superior minister for 
information which I sought at the moment, and they 
could not supply. But Iam on tender ground, and 
must lightly sketch a scene or two, to picture this 
sort of understanding between the press and the 
powers that be, and the powers that want to be. The 
other day an editor was accused in the House of Com- 
mons with being influenced by the dinners of the 
premier ; and it is an old maxim, 


Dans le siecle ou nous sommes 
C’est avec des diners qu’on gouverne les hommes, 


and indeed the time is not likely to arrive, at any rate 
in England, when the art and practice of promoting 
desirable objects by means of recherché dinners and 
pleasant company, is likely to be neglected by the 
knowing students of human susceptibilities. 

2p.M. To Mr. Secretary of the Treasury. Some 
great personage with him—a peer, or a Member of 
the Lower House on business of state—must wait a 
few minutes in the room of his private secretary, an 
intimate ally. One gets tired of waiting—even when 
admitted as soon as possible it is wearisome work to 
cool your heels for the audiences of official men: what 
is it when they do not care for seeing the applicant at 
all, and the outer messenger plagues him with the in- 
quiry if he has an appointment, and at last he sees the 
beleagured personage hurried off by some inexplicable 
violence before he has had an opportunity of attending to 
his pressing concern? Not so with Mr. Editor—I had 
only to bide my time; and here is a big book on the 
table to divert the brief ennuz. Oh, this is a curious 
work. It has just been used in the way of state- 
craft. It is the record of applications for offices and 
preferments, and theremarks thereon, and the results 
thereof. JI am amused by the entries I read: some of 
them very satirical, some very bitter; and many of 
them, from the conditions of the recommenders and 
the recommended, the places sought, and the ob- 
servations and replications to which they led, the very 
essence of political intrigue and secret history. Half 
a dozen of the latter pages make me a wiser man, and 
reveal most astonishing facts. By the by, I may men- 
tion that this record is shaped in the regular form of 
booking-keeping—first column, the name of the beg- 
gar; second, the name of his patron; third, what he 
wants; fourth, pertinent memoranda, (often the re- 
verse of complimentary to column 1 or column 2) ; and 
fourth, the dénouement, let in, or staved off. 

Off to Downing Street. The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs opens the latest despatches, and fur- 
nishes the last authentic intelligence. Next door in 
this shabby corner—miscalled street—where the great- 
est concerns of a great nation are conducted in miser- 
able, dingy apartments, I find the Under Secretary, 
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to whose interpretation the intelligence from the seat 
of war is’ consigned. Here are reports from spies; 


boasting and lying bulletins (I write of war times); | 


ramours of every shape and shade. It is only by 
comparison that the real state of things can be sur- 
mised and the truth approximated, for regular and 


reliable intercommunication is proscribed by hateful | 


war and crooked policy; and there are actions de- 
scribed and localities mentioned, upon the fidelity 
and identification of which, the certainty of misfor- 
tune, or the hope of favourable issues depend. On 
the dirty floor of the ill-lighted room the largest 
of maps are spread, and Mr, Under Secretary with 
his despatches, and Mr. Editor with his news in 
hand, are crawling over them on knees and elbows, to 
make out, if they can, whether the enemy is conquer- 
ing or retreating, and whether the latter ought to con- 
sole or congratulate the anxious public! [Iam glad 
to see that fitting offices for the transaction of national 


affairs are at last in progress.] Or Mr. Editor may be | 


at the Admiralty consulting charts, and guessing with 
a junior naval lord whether the enemy’s fleet may 
have escaped—in what degrees of longitude and lati- 
tude it is likely to be caught. 

Or, lastly, in some question of political moment, I 
(Mr. Editor) may have occasion to seek a minister of 
state (or, if on the other side, a leader of the Opposi- 
tion), and take instructions on the line of argument to 
be adopted in treating it. In his closet there is either 
none or perfect confidence. 
throws himself so unboundedly upon your honour, that 
you could not be unfaithful, or even indiscreet, without 
forfeiting every claim to the character of an honest 
man ora gentleman. ‘The red box is opened and its 
secrets revealed, and the Minister will say (it has fre- 
quently been said to me)—* These are the true facts, 
and these are our motives, and these are our objects 
and expectations. I lay them fully and frankly before 
you, that you may be perfectly cognisant of the whole 
matter, and exercise your judgment in the mode of 
writing upon it. But remember it is for your guid- 
ance in general reasoning, and not for the statement 
of the particular grounds on which we rely to meet the 
charge. These, for the present, must be reserved and 
brought forth in proper place and time. Meanwhile, 
[am sure you can make an excellent use of them.” 
Flattering fellows! it is thus they can make absolute 
slaves of attached adherents and devoted friends. 

My “ Day of an Editor” is done, There are a mul- 
titude of minor matters unnoticed; and yet, with all 
the advantages and gratifications which may belong to 
the position, I presume it will be agreed that it is a 
life of great labour— 


“Never ending, still beginning,” 


the close of one day only preparing for the opening of 
another of the same character. 


A PEEP INTO AN IRISH CABIN, BY AN 
IRISHWOMAN. 
WELL, it is an unfortunate thing to be Irish. 
The unlucky adjective conjures up before the 
mind’s eye of quiet, orderly English folk, images 
of rebellion and unrest, figures of creatures whose 
minds are as innocent of discipline as their feet of 
shoes. Truly, when one reads such additions to 
advertisements as “ No Irish need apply,” and on 
visiting the Irish quarter of English manufactur- 
mg towns finds it invariably the lowest, the 
dirtiest, and the most disorderly, it needs some 
moral courage, in even her warmest advocate, to 


In the latter case he | 


acknowledge affinity with the sons of “ Ould Ire- 
land.” In contemplating these features of Irish 
life, even a true-hearted “ child of the sod’’ feels 
sorely tempted to adopt Boswell’s apologetie tone, 
and falter out, “It is true. Iwas born in Ire. 
| land, but it wasn’t my fault ; I couldn’t help it— 
indeed I couldn’t help it.” A plague to the Go- 
vernment, a sorrow to the Church, no wonder the 
“Times” should call us, as it once did, “an im- 
possible people.” But the Christian labourer who 
has listened to the touching tale of romantic affec- 
tion, who has heard the stricken and forsaken wife 
sadly, but not reproachfully, exclaim, “ Och! then, 
am’n’t I the lavins of sorrow and grief ?”’ knows 
what powers are running to waste in those ill- 
regulated minds, and what loving hearts are beat- 
ing under those tattered garments. Ay, we are a 
queer people, as becomes evident sometimes even 
to ourselves, with our lofty aspirations and deficient 
practice, our feelings of intense devotion, and con- 
fused ideas of meum and tuum. But have patience 
with us, ye good, proper English folk. You shall 
see what we will do yet, for all that’s come and 
‘gone. We may yet have thrifty Sheridans and 
rational Goldsmiths, for be sure there is power 
| within us. Guided and controlled by your wis- 
| dom, whilst encouraged by your kindly words and 
friendly hand, you shall see how we will put our 
own shoulders to the wheel and work. Ay, and 
work it out of the rut, too. It is true we must 
have our “ wee bit jaunty ;” we must be allowed 
to indulge our smiles and our tears, and not be 
| too severely judged for our occasional sprees. We 
| shall not work the worse. 


* A merry heart goes a’ the day, 
A sad wn tires at a mile a.” 


Ifa peep into an Trish cabin-will help to rouse 
your sympathy for us, then for once you shall play 
| eavesdropper, and overhear our conversations. 
| You can go in easily enough, for the door is ajar, 
' like that of all Irish cabins, for the freer ingress 
| and egress of the pig, the children, and the hens. 
| Take care you do not stumble into one of those 
| little pools of dirty water which collect in the 
| hollows of the mud floor. In the cottage of the 
| Irish Roman Catholic, I am sorry to say, they lie 
there day after day, unmopped up. The ocenpant 
is a woman with whom I had become acquainted 
during occasional visits to the sea-side, between 
Killiney and Bray. On my first visit she was 
lying on a low settle, moaning as if in great pain. 

* What’s the matter with you, my poor woman ?” 

“ Och, then, it’s throuble, and sorrow, and hard- 
ship that’s the matther with me, and isn’t it 
enough to ail any one?” 

“ But you seem in great pain; is there nothing 
that would relieve you ?” 

“The grave will soon relieve me. Och, but 
| it’ll be pleasant to lie down and sleep there !” 

“ Have you a sure hope of heaven? Without 
that, death is the worst of evils.” 
| “Och, then, if throuble and sorrow like mine 
—. take a body to heaven, I don’t know what 
will.” 

“Do not trust to such an idea. The blood of 
_ the Lord Jesus Christ alone ean atone for sin.” 
| “Dm sure if ever any one suffered punishment 
, enough, I did? Itis very hard if a poor body is 
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not to have more favour at the last day than a rich 
one that lived in ease and plenty always. It’s easy 
for them to be good.” 

Lying on a straw mattress, and greatly irritated 
by the flies which buzzed about her, it was vain to 
talk to her, and I asked for her husband. 
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Something dark protruded itself over my shoul- 
der, and I started. 

“Oh, don’t be frighted,” she said; “it’s only 
the wee dunkey. He comes over many a time, 
and looks at me in the bed. Sure he’s our best 
friend, for he’s all the support we have. The gen- 
“ Och, sure, don’t you know that it’s tad that’s | tlemen about employ Frank to draw sand from the 
frettin’ me. It’s frettin’ brought on all my sick- | shore for their gardens. A good boy he is, for he 
ness. He’s emigrated. Matters got worse and | brings every sixpence he earns to me.” 
worse, and Judy, my fine girl (you remember| “ But why is the donkey in the house?” for I 
Judy P) was lookin’ paler and sicker-like every | now perceived that the room, generally partitioned 
day. <A lotof the neighbours was goin’ off, and I | off for a bedroom in Irish cabins, was in this case 
said to him, ‘Now, Maurice, it’s no use stayin’ | given up to the donkey, and, as there wasnodoor, | 
here any longer, slavin’ and starvin’. Take Judy | the animal was free to walk in and out. | 
with you, and go off to Amerilky, and it’s bringin’; _‘* He was always wandrin’ away and gettin’ lost 
| | us all after youyou'll be.’ Well, he looked down- | when he was not at work, so we keep him in the 
cast and sorrowful enough, and said,‘ And sure house, and he’s great company sometimes.” (Do 
| you wouldn’t have me go and leave you behind | not be shocked, dear reader, I have seen a couple 
me?’ ‘I'll go afther you, dear, I said, and bring | of fine white pigs form a part of the inmates of an 
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the childher with me when we hear news of you.’ 
I little thought,” she added, “ how they'd have to | 
lay me in the grave afore they’d go.” | 

One day when I went in she was looking more | 
wildly desponding than ever, and I said to her— | 

“Do you feel worse? Is there anything the 
matter P”’ 

“Och, sure there’s a letter from Maurice, and 
he sends me three pounds, and bids me have my- 
self and the childher ready to folly him by spring.” 

“ And does it not give you pleasure that your 
husband is faithful to his wife and children ?”’ 

“Och, yes, but Dll never folly him, and the ' 
doctor says I’ll wear a long time, and they must 
lave me in the grave afore they go; and who will | 
look to them thenP But here’s the letter; and 
she drew if from under her head. It was a touch- 
ing epistle, with its odd spelling, and ill-shaped | 
letters. It was very short, but had evidently cost 
the writer a long effort. ‘ Read it aloud,” she | 
said ; but when I came to one expression, “ If I 
had Pat here, I could have him ata good school | 
every day,” I stopped, for the settle shook with 
her convulsive sobbing. ‘ Pat’s dead !” she almost 
shouted ; “he died in the summer of scarlatina. | 
He'll never see me nor Pat again.” | 

“ Be comforted. Cast all your sins on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and then you will all meet in> 
heaven.” 

“Yes, yes. Pat’s last words were, ‘ Don’t fret, | 
mother, I'll make a bed for you in heaven;’ and | 
he'll keep his word.” 

“Ah! trust in the Saviour. Abandon every | 
other hope.” 

“Sure and so I do. Isn’t there a picture of 
him there? Billy bought it for me yesterday 
from a hawker, and put it forenint the bed that I | 
might see him every time I look up. But I'm | 
thinkin’ so much of the childher, and what they'll | 
do going out alone in the big ship when I’m in | 
the could grave, and the cruel fret it'll be to | 
Maurice to miss me and Pat, I can’t think of | 
pee for myself, only just about lavin’ the chil- | 

ner.” 

“God will raise up friends for your children, 
Take your own fate to heart, and ask yourself how | 
you will answer for your sins at the bar of a_ 
righteous God.” 

“ Pat said he’d make a bed for me in heaven, | 
and sure he'll keep his promise.” 


‘ 


Irish cabin.) 

Where, then, do the children sleep?” I asked, 
for there were four of them. 

“On the floor. We gave everything we had to 
Mauriee and Judy when they were goin’ off, my 
fine feather-bed and all. I was so bad last night 
that Frank got up and kept cryin’ so over me I bid 
him lie down at my feet. He soon fell asleep, for he 


| was out drawin’ sand all day, but he awoke again 
_sobbin’ and cryin’, sayin’ twas cruel in him to 


sleep, only he couldn’t help it.” 

I wish I could tell you of this poor woman’s 
conversion ; but the superstitions of the Irish have 
their seat in the heart, and do not easily loose their 
hold on the affections. “I know I’m wicked.” 
she said to me earnestly, one day; “ but before 
Maurice went away, I had another fine boy died, 
and when he was lying to all appearance dead on 
the bed, Maurice lifted him up and carried him to 
the door to see if there was any life left in him, 
and he opened his eyes and said, ‘ Don’t be afraid, 
mother, I'll pray for you.’ I was always a bad 
proudlike woman, and I have a hard heart. He 
would not listen to me, but he’ll hear the innocent 
childher when they pray for their mother.” 

A peep into Irish hearts and homes, not imagi- 
nary cases, but actual living ones, whilst it reveals 
superstitions, also brings to light such trials of 


, tenderness as may partly redeem us from con- 


tempt. Follow in imagination this poor woman’s 
coffin to the grave, see her children return to their 
lonely cabin, think of their sad and scanty prepara- 
tions for their voyage, see them on the crowded deck 


| of the emigrant vessel. Will their father meet them 


in that distant port? Or alone must they push 
their way through the busy streets of New York? 


Gone to a “ Berrer Country.”—A Christian does 
not turn his back upon the fine things of this world be- 
cause he has no natural capacity to enjoy them, no taste 
for them, but because the Holy Spirit has shown him 
greater and better things. He wants flowers that will 


| never fade ; he wants something that a man can take with 


him to another world. He is like a man who has had 
notice to quit his house, and, having secured a new one, he 
is no more anxious to repair, much less to embellish and 
beautify, the old one—his thoughts are upon the removal. 


| If you hear him converse, it is upon the house to which he 


is going. hither he sends his goods, and thus he declares 
plainly what he is seeking.—Cecil. 
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Tue Bustiive May.—A “bustling man” is, to a man 
of business, what a monkey is to a man. He is the sha- 
dow of despatch, or rather the echo thereof; for he maketh 
noise enough for an alarum. ‘The quickness of a true man 
of business he imitateth excellently well, but neither his 
silence nor his method; and it is to be noted that he is 
ever most vehement about matters of no significance. He 
is always in such headlong haste to overtake the next 
minute, that he loseth half the minute in hand; and yet 
is full of impatience and indignation at other people’s slow- 
ness, and wasting more time in reiterating his love of 
despatch than would suffice for doing a great deal of busi- 
ness. He never giveth you his quiet attention with a mind 
centred on what you are saying, but hears you with a rest- 
less eye, and a perpetual shifting of posture; and is so 
eager to show his quickness, that he interrupteth you a 
dozen times, misunderstands you as often, and ends by 
making you and himself lose twice as much time as was 
necessary. He writeth the merest note with an air ; useth 
the blotting paper with a thumb as if he would crush it; 
foldeth it with a flourish ; sealeth it with such eagerness 
that he burneth his fingers, upsetteth the taper, and, in 
short, maketh noise and wind enough for twenty times the 
business. In his hurry, he is continually mislaying what 
he wants, and then causeth worse confusion by turning out 
the whole contents of a drawer or a desk in finding it. If 
he comes to see you on business he rusheth into the room, 
throweth down his hat and gloves, as if he had not time 
to place them anywhere, and, taking out his watch, ex- 
presseth his regret that he can give you only two minutes, 
while you think the two minutes too long. After he is 
gone, with a slam of the door which goes through you, he 
steppeth back three times to mention something he had 
forgotten. If you go to see him on business, he placeth 
you achair with ostentatious haste—begs you will excuse 
him while he despatcheth two or three messages on most 
urgent business—calls each of them back once or twice to 
give fresh instalments of his defective instructions; and 
having at last dismissed them, regretteth, as usual, that he 
hath only five minutes to spare, whereof he spendeth half 
in telling you the distracting number of his engagements. 
—Selections from the Correspondence of R. EH. W. 
Gregson, Esq. . 


Tax Wrattny Man 1s Heaven’s TrustEx.—I be- 
lieve, if you think seriously of this matter, you will feel 
that the first and most literal application is just as neces- 
sary a one as any other—that the story does very specially 
mean what it says—plain money; and that the reason we 
don’t at once believe it does so, is a sort of tacit idea that 
while thought, wit, and intellect, and all power of birth 
and position, are indeed given to us, and, therefore, to be 
laid out for the Giver, our wealth has not been given to 
us, but we have worked for it, aud have a right to spend it 
as we choose. I think you will find that it is the real sub- 
stance of our misunderstanding in this matter. Beauty, 
we say, is given by God—it is a talent; strength is 
given by God—it is a talent; position is given by God 
—it is a talent ; but money is proper wages for our day’s 
work—it is not a talent, it is a due. We may justly spend 
it on ourselves, if we have worked for it. And there 
would be some shadow of excuse for this, were it not that 
the very power of making the money is itself only one of 
the applications of that intellect or strength which we 
confess to be talents. Why is one man richer than another ? 
Because he is more industrious, more persevering, and more 
sagacious. Well, who made him more persevering or more 
sagacious than others? That power of endurance, that 
quickness of apprehension, that calmness of judgment, 
which enable him te seize the opportunities that others 
lose, and persist in the lines of conduct in which others fail 
—are these not talents ?—are they not, in the present state 
of the world, among the most distinguished and influential 
of mental gifts —Ruskin’s “Political Hconomy of Art.” 

Tue Spotrrp Fiycatcuer.—In his “ Facts for the 
Month,” the Hon. G. F. Berkeley relates an anecdote of 
this bind building its nest on the hinge of a door. A very 
similar circumstance took place at the village of Hemington, 





in Leicestershire, where, on the hinge of a cowshed door, a 
pair of these birds had a nest, laid their eggs, and reared 
their young, although persons were passing and repassing 
within a few feet of them very frequentiy. The most 
singular part of this ornithological business was, that the 
birds came year by year to build on the same spot, for 
probably twenty years or more. At last spring came, but 
not the birds; and the spot has now been unoccupied for 
several summers. This bird also once built a nest imme. 
diately over a house door on the branch of a fruit tree, 
flying off her nest each time a person went in and out of 
the house. A pair built in a pear-tree growing up our house 
regularly for perhaps twelve or fourteen years. The bird 
is very common in Derbyshire, arriving about April 20, 
It is our last bird of passage. It departs in September. 
Its nesting places are frequently very remarkable. One of 
these birds, which had its station on the bough of a tree, 
flew off to catch flies, as is its habit, and returned to the 
same bough fifty times in an hour. 


Travets or Manvuracturgs.— When crossing at 
the confluence of the Leeba and Makondo, one of my men 
picked up a bit of steel watch-chain of English manufac- 
ture, and we were informed that this was the spot where 
the Mambari cross in coming to Masiko. Their visits 
explain why Sekelenke kept his tusks so carefully. These 
Mambari are very enterprising merchants ; when they 
mean to trade with a town, they deliberately begin the 
affair by building huts, as if they knew that little business 
could be transacted without a liberal allowance of time for 
palaver. ‘They bring Manchester goods into the heart of 
Africa; these cotton prints look so wonderful that the 
Makololo could not believe them to be the work of mortal 
hands. On questioning the Mambari, they were answered 
that English manufactures came out of the sea, and beads 
were gathered on its shore. To Africans our cotton-mills 
are fairy dreams. “ How can the irons spin, weave, and 
print so beautifully ?” Our country is like what Taprobane 
was to our ancestors—a strange realm of light, whence 
came the diamond, muslin, and peacocks: an attempt at 
explanation of our manufactures usually elicits the ex- 
pression, “Truly, ye are gods !”-—Livingstone’s Travels. 

Tue Great DuKE on Desr.— The writer of these 
sentences enjoyed, on several occasions, the great privilege 
of spending days together with the illustrious duke in the 
retirement of Walmer Castle. At such times his Grace 
did not hesitate to converse freely about himself, and the 
subject of subscriptions and of charities happening to arise, 
he once produced his well-kept account-book for the year. 
It appeared from that document that he had given away, 
between January and December, considerably more than 
£4000. “I make a point now,” he used to say, “ of paying 
my own bills, and I advise every one to do the same; for- 
merly I used to trust a confidential servant to pay them, 
but I was cured of that folly by receiving one morning, to 
my great surprise, duns of a year or two’s standing. The 
fellow had speculated with my money and left my bills 
unpaid.” ‘Talking of debt, his remark was, “ It makes a 
slave of aman. I have often known what it was to be in 
want of money, but I never got into debt.”—Gleig’s “ Life 
of Wellington.” 

Tue first newspaper in North America was printed in 
Boston, in 1690. Only one copy of that paper is known 
to be in existence. It was deposited in the State Paper 
Office in London, and is about the size of an ordinary sheet 
of letter paper. It was stopped by the government. The 
* Boston News Letter” was the first regular paper. It 
was issued in 1704, and was printed by John Allan, in 
Pudding Lane. The contents of some of the early numbers 
are very peculiar. It has a speech of Queen Anne to Par- 
liament, delivered 120 days previously, aad this was the 
latest news from England. 

Coryina Ferns.—The most perfect and_ beautiful 
copies imaginable of ferns, etc. may be made by thoroughly 
saturating them in common porter, and then laying them 
flat between white sheets of paper (without more pressure 
than the leaves of an ordinary book bear to each other) 
and let them dry out.— Notes and Queries. 



































